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ABSTRACT 

The food service managerial home study student guide 
begins with a brief overview of the conduct of the course, the 
desired outcomes of camp director education, instructions on phases I 
and II of home study, a student needs assessment form, a reading 
checklist, a student vita form, an individualized plan of study, and 
a list of suggested learning activities. The learning assignments 
consist of five lessons outlined in terms of desired competency area, 
suggested readings, objectives, discussion, activities, and review. 
Among the competencies listed are: knowledge of basic nutritional 
needs and food values; knowledge of federal, state, and local laws 
and American Camping Association on standards relating to food 
service; knowledge of various types of food service equipment and 
facilities; ability to identify various group food service methods 
including purchasing, selection, and control; ability to analyze 
applicability of various types of food service equipment to your 
camp; ability to analyze the relationship of food/food service to the 
total camp program and operation; and ability to analyze implications 
for the food service when serving the handicapped. A home study 
learning activity report form and instructor evaluation form are 
included. Supplementary reading materials conclude the study guide. 
(BRR) 
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Foreword 



The Of fice of Special Education and rehabilitative Services 
has for many years recognized the value of camping as an 
important aspect in the lives of handicapped youth and adults. 
Since 1971 when the former Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped provided funding to help sponsor the National 
Conference on Training Needs and Strategies in Camping, 
Outdoor and Environmental Recreation for the Handicapped 
at San Jose State TTrrivsrsjty, there has been a nationwide 
movement toward includingnarndicapped children and adults 
in organized camping programs. 

The material contained in this book and other volumes that 
make up the Camp Director Training Series are the result of a 
three-year project funded by the Division of Personnel Prepa- 
ration. In funding this effort, it is our hope that the results of 
the project will help make camp directors and other persons 
more aware of the unique and special needs of disabled 
children and adults; and to provide information and 
resources to better insure that those needs are met. 

The Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services is 
committed to the goal of equal opportunity and a quality life 
for every handicapped child in the United States. Opportunity 
to participate in camping programs on an equal basis with 
their non-handicapped peers is a right to which all handicapped 
children are entitled. However, this goal can be achieved only 
if those responsible for the provision of camping services are 
likewise committed to this goal. 

William Hillman, Jr., Projecl Officer, 1979-1981 

Division of Personnel Preparation, 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 

Sept. 1981 
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Preface 



Emblazoned across the mantle of the fireplace at its National 
Headquarters are the words "Better Camping For All." 
Nothing more easily sums up the basic purpose of the 
American Camping Association (ACA) in its 75 years of 
existence than do these words. From its very beginning, the 
Association has been concerned about providing "better" 
camps. That concern has led to a continuing study and 
research for the most appropriate standards for health, safety, 
and better programming In the organized camp. 

That concern for standards of performance in the operation 
of the summer camp led to an awareness of the necessity of an 
adequate preparation and continuing education of the camp 
director. Various short courses and training events were 
developed in local ACA Sections and at ACA national con- 
ventions. Many institutions of higher learning developed 
curriculum related to the administration of the organized 
camp. 

. N *&y the late— 1960s, Jhe American Camping Association 
began the development of an organized plan of study for the 
camp director that would insure a common base of knowledge 
for its participants. Three types of camp director institutes 
were developed and experimented with in different parts of 
the country. In 1970, the Association adopted a formalized 
camp director institute which led to certification by the 
Association as a certified camp director. Continuing efforts 
were made to try to expand and improve upon the program. 

After the first decade, it was recognized that the program 
must be greatlv expanded if it were to reach camp directors in 
all parts of the couniry. Centralized institutes of a specified 
nature often prevented vide participation by camp directors. 
This led the Association to consider the importance of 
documenting a body of knowledge which needed to be 
encompassed in the basic education of any camp director and 
to explore methods by which that information could be best 
disseminated. 

During the years 1976-78, the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, U.S. Department^ Health, Education, and 
Welfare, funded a three-year project to determine the basic 
competencies required of a camp director who worked with 
.the physically handicapped. Under the leadership of Dr. 



Dennis Vinton and Dr. Betsy Farley of the University of 
Kentucky, research was undertaken that led to the documenta- 
tion of the basic components of such education. It was deter- 
mined that 95 percent of the information required in educa- 
tion of a director of a camp for the physically handicapped 
was generic. Only 4 percent or 5 percent related specifically to 
the population served. 

Meanwhile, the American Camping Association had begun 
to recognize that the word "all" in its motto is an obligation 
far beyond its extensive efforts over a number of decades to 
insure organized camping experiences for children of all racial, 
ethnic, and socio-economic backgrounds. Camps began to ex- 
pand their services to a variety of special populations to encom- 
pass all age ranges and persons with a variety of physical and 
mental disabilities. The message soon reached the Association 
that any camp director education program must help all camp 
directors to understand and explore the needs of the new 
population the camps were serving. Chief among those new 
populations were the campers with physical and mental 
disablements. 

In 1978, the Association approached the Office of Special 
Education. U.S. Department of Education, and reauested 
funding for a project to expand its education program based 
on the materials developed by Project REACH, a research pro- 
ject funded by the Department of Education at the University 
of Kentucky; the intent was to include training for directors 
working with the handicapped and develop a plan for wider 
dissemination of camp director education opportunities. . 

A subsequent grant from the department resulted in 
Project STRETCH and three years of monitoring camp 
director education programs, revising and expanding the 
basic curriculum for such programs, and developing " new 
materials for use in expanded programs. 

As we near the end of Project STRETCH, the American 
Camping Association is pleased to find that the project has 
helped to greatly heighten the level of awareness of the handi- 
capped and their needs in the carnp director community. 

This volume is one of several volumes that will insure 
"Better Camping for All" in the decades ahead. 

Armand Ball, 
Executive Vice President 
American Camping Association 
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A Brief Overview 



A* you prepare- to embark on an ACA Home Study Course, It 
is important to remember that as in other ACA educational 
opportunities (institutes , seminars, manage/cials , etc.), 
there is a core curriculum upon which the course is 
based. The core cuwiculum has been approved by the 
curriculum committee of the American Camping Association. 



Through home study, you will have the opportunity for a 
one-on-one relationship between you and your instructor. 
Ike instructor will be able to give you his/her undivided 
attention to facilitate youA understanding and mastery 
of the study material. Vou will also be able to work on 
your own time schedule at your own pace. 

A unique feature of ACA Home Study Is our individualized 
approach. Recognizing the special needs of adult . 
learners and differences between individuals and theiJi 
preferences for .centatn type* of activities, ACA Home 
Study Courses have incorporated an approach to allow each 
learner some independence in designing his/her own plan 
of study with the instructor. 

Instructors . Instructors for ACA Home Study Courses 
are selected and assigned by the National Office on the 
basts of their experience as camp directors or educators 
in the area of camp administration and their ability to 
effectively facilitate the study of other adults seeding 
to increase their knowledge in the field of organized 
camping. Most instructors are happy to confer by phone 
should you run into a problem, your instructor 1 s phone 
number ts listed in your letter of acceptance. 



Course Organization . Each course consists of four' 
phases. Phase 1 : Begins with a needs assessment to 
determine where your strengths and weaknesses tie in 
terms of the areas to be covered, resources you have 
available, and questions or burning issues you wish to 
have answered in addition to the curriculum. Vou are 
also asked to complete a vita detailing your experience 
and previous education. 



Phase JU Consists of the development of a plan of study 
to be followed by you and, completed within twelve. (72) 
month* of it* approval by youA instructor. If necessary, 
an extension may be approved by youA Instructor for an 
additional *lx (6) month*. The plan of work I* developed 
by cooperation between you and youA Instructor and it Is 
ba*ed on a *et of recommended learning assignments 
provided [lessons). . Hote: Ml material* from the 
student required for Phase I and II should be sent to 
youx Instructor voitkin one week of the. notification of 
youx Instructor's name and address. 

Phase III : Involve* the actual *tudy. The Instructor 
assigned I* available to you any tune you need hlm/hex 
by letter oh, phond to answer any problem areas on, to com- 
ment on youA work after you hxve completed an assignment. 
Vou may send in your assignments one 'at a time, on. all 
at once. A brief dl*cu**lon on each area of the course 
Is al*o provided in Phase III. 

Phase IU : Conclude* the course with an evaluation of your 
work by the Instructor, of the Instructor and couxse by 
the *tudent. 

Text* : There iA more than one text u*ed for each couxse. 
Becau*e of the lack of a comprehensive text in the field 
of camping for mo*t areas, reading* one required from a 
variety of sources. Agreement on reading* which are 
required for the cour*e iA one of the task* of the plan 
of work which iA developed in Pha*e* I and 11. 

Begin Couxse : A* *oon a* you receive your matexial* for 
the coun*e, begin work. Leaf through the *tudy guide to 
get a feel for the cour*e. Complete PhaAe I and II within 
a week of receiving the *tudy guide and mall all requested 
materials [need* a**e**ment, vita, reading li*t 9 and 
plan of work) to your a**lgned Instructor. 

youx Instructor will review youx material* and approve or 
add area* to youx plan of work. This *hould be returned 
to you by youx Instructor within one to two weeks. Sou 
will then have a maximum of twelve [12) month* to complete 
youx plan of *tudy [If needed, you may request a *lx (6) 
month* extension from your Instructor) . A* *oon a* you 
receive youx approved plan of work, begin study. Vou may 
find it easlex to put yovXAelf on a time *chedule to 
complete one area o f the couXAe per week and return it to 
your Instructor for his/her comments, or you may find it 
simpler to *end In all assignment* In Phase III at once. 




CircuAJi time {time between your rwUJLings until your 
instructor returns a matting to you) takes about two 
{2) weeks. 



Evaluation : Once you have completed all assignments 
satis faactorily, complete, the. evaluation faorm and send 
•it directly to the. National ACA Ofafaice. A course 
certi falcate ofa complexion uiiZl then be. sent to you. 



Cancellation and Settlement Policy for ACA Home Study Courses 



We are confident you will be. scutisfaied with your pn.0QH.am ofa study through 
the. American Camping Association. Should you decide, to cancel, we provide 
you with this .libeAal cancellation policy. 

A student may terminate an enrollment at any time by notifying the ACA 
National Ofafaice. * 

V. A student requesting cancellation within 7 days afater the date^ 
on which the enrollment application is signed shall be given a 
refund ofa all monies paid to the American Cainping Association (ACA). 

2. When cancelling afater tliiA 1-day period, and until your instructor 
receives the fairst completed assignment {Needs Assessment) , an 
admivvistrative face ofa 20% or $25. {the least amount) ofa the tuition 
shall be retained by the ACA. 

3. Afater your iyistructor receiver the fairst completed assignment 
{Needs Assessment) , and prior to completion ofa a Plan ofa Study, 
upon cancellation ofa an enrollment the ACA will retain an 
admiyustrative face ofa 30% p fa the tuition. 

4. Afater the student has completed the Plan ofa Study, the student 
shall be liable faar the fault tuition and there wilt be no refaund. 
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The Desired Outcomes of Camp Director Education 



A CAMP DIRECTOR SHOULV BE ABLE TO: 

I. . demonstrate an understanding of the life span characteristics 

and viand* of the constltutencies which he/she senves and directs 
including the effects of biological, psychological*, and socia- 
cuttural systems on the growth and behavior of these persons . 

*< 

II. To detenmine wl-iich persons he/she could serve and identify the 
implicatiovis ion. his/her camp. 

111. Assess l'iis/her strengths and weaknesses in delation to his/her 
owvi plvilosophy and the pliilosophy of other persons in the camp- 
ing profession, community, and camp, his /hen, delation* tilth others, 
and lus/her professional competencies . 

TV. State. ivvt.en.pmJ: and defend Ivis/her camp philosophy, goqls and / 
objectives and how they relate to the constltutencies wlvich he/ 
she serves and the society in which he/she lives. 

[/. design a.ccunp program to aclileve the goals and objectives ofy 
Ivis/her camp in temns of camper development. 

VT . To .develop avid justify the orgavilzatiovial design most conducive 
to the aclxlev'ement' 'of his/her camp' s pliilosophy avid objectives . 

I/I I. develop a comprehensive staffing plan in a manvier wlilch .implement/, 
his/her camp's goals and elds his/her staff's persovial and pro- 
fessional growth. 

[/111. Know the values of organized cmping and be able to interprete then) 
to prospective parents avid campens, staff, avid the novi-camp com- 
muviity utilizing varied resources and methods. 

IX. design a covitinuotu avid comprehensive evaluation program for 

his/llQA CCUIijjS. 

X. Analyze and develop a comprehensive camp health and safety system 
which 'us co wsisStent/ supportive of the camp pliilosophy , goals avid 
objectives . 

XI. Analyze and develop a camp's food service system wlvich is con- 
sistent and supportive of the camp plvilosophy , goats and 
objectives . 

XII. Avialyze avid develop business and fiviancial. systems cons-lstent and 
supportive o f the camp pkilosophy , goals avid objectives . 

XIII. Avialyze and develop a comprehensive plan for site(s) and facilities 
management consistent and supportive of the camp plvilosophy , goals, 
and objectives . 



ACA Home Study: Student Instructions 



Phase I: Needs A44e^4me^:, Reading Lli>t, and Vita 

Attached are the hormb you need to complete {sor Phase I, These 
Include: 

1. A NeecU KsbebSment form: Each cuAAxcu/um a/iea #tc6 
cotme lifted on the £orm with a 1 to 10 &cale 
underneath the statement. 

Q 

Please rate yourself as bottom: 

1 to I - I have. Insu^ldcxt knowledge in this area 

3 to -4 - I have, knowledge, to Identify some resources - 

5 to 6 - I have. performed some work In this area 
with ass-lstance 

7 to & - I have. performed lnde.pe.nde.nt work oh. Instnxoted 
otheAS In thts area 

9 to 10- By virtue o^ twining and experience In tlruA area, 
I could be called upon to apply my expertise 
to Instruct or cobalt any camp on. cotistltnency 

Space. -a> aU>o provided ion you to commeyvt a* to why you 
noted yourself In such a manne.fi on each topic. 

I. Reading Checklist - To eyiable your Instructor to make, steading 
assignments , a recommended heading list aj> attached. Please 
monk with a check (V) those mateAloJU you own on. could 'get 
access to. 

3. Vita : To give your Instructor a betteA undent landing o^ 
youA background, you axe also asked to complete the vita 
attacked. 

Phase I and II: 

Phase I and II Item* should be malted to the course Instructor 
[lifted In your course acceptance letter) within' one"* week o& the 
date you received It. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT' FORM 



Name 



Camp Name 



No. years camp experience 



To be completed Drior to traininQ 
participant and returned to Instructor 



Below is a listing of the competencies identified for the managerial you will be taking in Food Service Management. For ea~h competency, please 
indicate how you would rate yourself in relation to a) your present ability at performing the task; and, b) the amount of training you feel you 
need in this area. Use a scale of 1 ■ low to 10 = high, putting an "X" through the number that best describes your response in each category. 
Please add any additional comments you feel necessary to clarify why you rated your ability as you did. 



COMPETENCY 



Your Present Ability 



low 



high 



Amount of Training 
I Need 



low 



high 



Comments 



1. Knowledge of basic nutritional needs and food values. 

2. Knowledge of and ability to identify (1) resources for securing appropriate 
federal, state, and local laws; and, (2) ACA Standards related to food service. 

3. Ability to identify various-'groups food service methods and techniques, in- 
cluding purchasing, selection and control. 

*4. Knowledge of various types of food service equipment and facilities, and 
ability to analyze the applicability of these to his/her camp. 

5. Ability to analyze the relationships of food/food service to ti.e total camp 
program and operation. 

6. Ability to analyze implications for the food service when serving the handicapped. 



123456789 10 

123456789 10 
123456789 10 

1234 5 6789 10 

12 3 456789 10 
123456789 10 



123456789 10 

123456789 10 
123456789 10 

123456789 10 

123456789 10 
123456789 10 



The goal of this managerial is "to help the participant gain an 
understanding of how to establish and supervise the camp's food 
service program." Please describe what you would like to learn 
in this area (special concerns or problems). 



READING CHECKLIST 
Please check \y ) those publications you own or can get access to. 

AV AILABLE IN ACA'S PUBLICATION S *(ACA publications code) 

Angier, Bradford. Wilderness Cookery . Stackpole, 1963. (C08) 

Ball, Armand B., and Beverly H. Basic Camp Management. 1979 ACA. (CM36) 

Bunnelle, Hasse; Sarvis, Shirley. Cooking For Camp and Trail. Sierra Club, 
1972 (C010) 

Bunnelle, Hasse: Food For Knapsackers . Sierra Club, 1971. (BK05) 

Camp Standards With Interpretations For the Accreditation of Organized Camps. 
AC A" Revised September, 1978. (C c -01 ) 

Cramer, Craig. Camping Activities : The Stewardship of Food. Discipleship 
Resources. 1980 (CH05) " " ' 

Holm, Don. The Old Fashioned Dutch Oven Cookbook. Caxton, 1970 (C005) 

Ho w To Cook For Church Camps and Retreats. Augsburg, 1976. (C012) 

Knoll, Anne Powell. Food Service Management . McGraw-Hill Publishers, 1976. 
(CM37) 

Mahoney, Russ. Trai 1 side Cooki ng . Stackpole, 1976. (C014) 

Miller, Dorcar. Healthy Trail Food Book. East Wood Press, 1980. (C.025) 

Moyer, Anne. Better Food For Public Places. Rodale Press, 1977. (C015) 

Robb, Gary. The Camp Food Service Supervisor. Project REACH, 1979. (CM38) 

Rodney, Lynn. S and Ford, Phyllis M. Camp Administration Wylie, 1971 (CM01) 

Sussman, Vic. T he Vegetarian Alternative. Rodale" Press-, 1978. (C017) 

Thomas, Dian. Roughing It Easy. Warner, 1976. (C012) 

Thomas, Dian. Roughing It Easy 2 Warner, 1978. (C013) 

West, Bessie Brooks. Grace Severance Shugart, and Maxine Fay Wilson. 
Food for 50 . John Wiley and Sons. 1979. (C021) 

Wilkinson, Robert E. Camps, Their Planning and Management . C.V. Mosby, 1981. 
(mm) 



OTHER RESOURCES / 

American Home Economics Association. Handbook of Fo,6d Preparation. Wash. D.C., 

/ 

Revised, 1975. / 

/ 

Bolhuis, John L . ; Wolff, Roger K, and the Edito/s of NIFI. The Financial 
I ngredient In Food Service., 1976. 120 South ^iverside Plaza, Chicago, II. 60606. 

Children's Foundation. Food Rights Handbook/ Revised, 12/1974. 1028 Connecti 
cut Ave., N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Fay, Clifford, T., Jr. Rhoads, Richard C. f Rosenblatt, Robert L. Managerial 
Accounting For The Hospitality Service Industrie s. Wm. C. Brown. Co., Dubuque, IA. 
Second Edition, 1976. 

Flanagan, Thelma. S chool Food Purchasing Guide. Research Bulletin #7. Amer- 
ican School Food Service Assoc., 4101 E. Iliff, Denver, Colorado 80222. 

Fowler, S.F. and West, B.B'. Food For Fifty. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 10016. Fifth Edition, 1971. 

Iowa State University, Department of Institution Management. Standardized 
Quantity Recipe File For Quality and Cost Control. Iowa State University Press 
Ames, IA. 50010. 1971. 

Keiser, James; Penn State University and Kallio, Elmer. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1974 
Kotschevar, Lendal H. and Terrell, Margaret E. Food Service Planning: Layout 
and Equipment. John Wiley & Sons., N.Y. Second Edition. 

Kotschevar, Lendal H. Management By Menu. National Institute For the Foodservice 

c 

Industry. 120 S. Riverside Plaza, Chicago, IL. 60606. 1975. 

Kotschevar, Lendal H. Q uantity Food Production . National Restaurant Assoc. , Ed. .; 
Mat. Ctr. Suite 2600, 1 IBM Plaza, Chicago, II. 60611. Third Edition, 1975. 
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OTHER RESOURCES (continued) 

Lundberg, Donald E. and Armstrong, James P. The Management of People In Hotels 
Restaurants,, and Clubs. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, IA. Third Edition, 1974. 

National Institute for the Food Service Industry. Applied Foodservice San - 
itation. National Institute For The Fcodservice Industry. 120 N. Riverside 
Plaza, Chicago, II. 60606. 1974. 

Smith Evelyn E. and Crusisu, Vera C. A Handbook on Quantity Food Management. 
Burgess Publishing Co. 426 South Sixth St., Mi nneapol is, MN. 55415. Second Ed., 1970 

Treadwell, lawn D. Quantity Recipes. Cornell University, Mailing Rm. Building 
Seven, Research Park, Ithica, N.Y. 14850. 1973. 
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ARTICLE(s) IN CAMPING MAGAZINE 

Lloyd Boyles. "How to Conduct a Bicentennial Feed." April, 1976; vol. 48: no. 5. 
pp. 13 

Boling, William C. "Summer Food Program-How Your Camp Can Join." May, 1977; 
vol . 40: no. 6. pp. 9. 

Cramer, Craig. "Whole Food-A Fresh Approach to Camp Meals." March, 1980. 
vol. 52: no. 4. pp. 36. 

Kimanyika, Shiriteik, and Cohne, Donna. "Getting Nutrition Into Kids at Camp." 
January, T981 . vol. 53: no. 2. (pp. 29) 

Thomas, Di an. "Eating On the Trail." January, 1981. v0 ] t 53. n0> 2. pp. 15. 
Zidell, Joel. "Food Service Management. March, 1978. vol. 50: no. 4. pp. 14. 
ARTICLE(S) IN JOURNAL OF CHRISTIAN CAMPING 

Food Service Ideas. March/Apr., 1976. vol. 8: no. 2. pp. 17. 

Food Service Ideas. May/June, 1976. vol. 8: no. 3. pp. 19. 

Food Service Ideas. Nov. /Dec, 1976. vol: 8. no. 6. pp. 19. 

ates, "More Than Mere Eating." May/June, 1979. vo i . n : no . 3. Bp, 15. 

Kers tetter, Bob. "Cashing In On U.S. Surplus Foods." March/Apr., 1980. vol. 12: 
no. 4. pp. 16.. 

Kerstetter, Nancy. "Getting Started in Kitchen Planning." July/Aug., 1980. 
vol . 12: no. 4. pp. 16. 

Nelson, Nancy. "How To Train Your Kitchen Staff.: March/Apr., 1980. vol , -\2: 
no. 2. Dp. 30. 

Nelson, Nancy. "Staff Food Service Properly." Jan. /Feb., 1980. vol. 12; no. 1. 
pp. 17. 

Nelson, Nancy. "Baking: New Food For Old Service." March/Apr., 1981. vo i . i3 : 
no. 2. dd. 34. 
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Phase II: Plan of Study for ACA Home Study Course 



On pages 21 and 22, you will find a list of recommended learning activities 
for this course. You are not limited to these activities in developing 
your proposed plan. .However, you must select or propose at least one 
activity for each competency listed and describe how and when you will 
report it to the instructor on the Plan of Study form attached. 

Your instructor will review your plan and make any changes or additions 
he/she deems necessary to approve it. Once your plan is approved by your 
instructor and returned to you, you have 12 months from the date the work 
plan was approved to complete all assignments and return them to your 
instructor. If you cannot complete the work by the end of the 12 months, 
you may request a 6-months extension from your instructor. 

Your Plan of Study for Phase II should be submitted to your i nstructor 
with the items requested for Phase I. 
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Below is a listing of the competencies required for this course. For each competency please identify what you would - 
like to do to gain knowledge and demonstrate your understanding of this area. This should be returned for your In- 
•structor's approval. Your Instructor will make additional suggestions on your Plan of Study. You then have 12 months 
to complete all work. PLEASE BE SPECIFIC AS POSSIBLE IN COMPLETING YOUR PLAN. 



COMPETENCY 


STUDENT'S PROPOSED PLAN 

(To be completed by student) 


INSTRUCTOR COMMENTS AND ADDITIONS 
(To be completed by Instructor) 


isnowieage ot. 

1. Basic Nutritional Needs and 
Food Values. 






') PpHpr^l f p and i oral 
laws relating to food ser- 
vice and ACA Standards. 






3. Various types of Food Service 
equipment and facilities 




. 3 — — _ 


Abil i tv to: 

4. Identify various group food 
service methods including 
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6. Analyze relationship of food/ 
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program and operation. 
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FOR STUDENT INFORMATION ON PLAN OF STUDY FOR FOOD SERVICE MANAGERIAL 

The following is a list of suggested learning activities for the Food Service 
Managerial . 

You are not limited to these activities in developing your proposed plan. How- 
ever, you must propose at least one activity for each competency listed, arid 
describe how you will report it to the Instructor. 

1 . Knowledge of Basic Nutritional Needs And Food Values 



a. Collect a day of menus from two different camps. Compare 
the menus for nutrition, convenience, and cost, using a 
current reference on nutritional needs of your clientele. 

b. Develop a week's menus for camp. Visit a registered dietic- 
ian/nutritionist to discuss the strengths and weaknessess of 
your menus in meeting nutritional needs of campers* keeping 
cost down, and convenience of preparation. 

2. Knowledge o» c Federal, State, Local Laws and ACA Standards relating 
to Food Service . 

a. Accompany an ACA Standards Visitor on a visit to a camp kitchen. 
Observe whether federal, state, laoal laws and ACA Standards are 
being met. 

or: 

b. Prepare a list of all laws and standards which camp food services 
in your area are required to meet. 

3. Knowledge of Various Types of Food Service Equipment and Facilities . 

a. Visit at least three camp kitchens note the equipment and 
facilities each has. Discuss the strengths and weaknesses of 
each kitchen with the head cook, food service director, or camp 
director 

or: 

b. Meet with at least two supplier of restaurant equipment. 
Develop a list of the ideal food service equipment for a camp 
serving 100 campers weekly. 

. 4. A bility to Identify Various Group Food Service Methods Including 
Purchasing,, Selection 1 arid Control. — — — — 

a. Read a book on food purchasing and food management. Develop a 
plan or list of methods to operate a camp food service efficiently, 
or: 

b. Develop or revise the following for a camp food service: purchas- 
ing record, prepetual inventory, requisition record, production 
record, camp receipe format for a file, etc. 

5. Abil ity to Analyze Appl icabil ity of Various Types of Food Service 
Equipment to Your Camp. ~~ 

a; Inventory your present camp kitchen facilities. Compare this list 
to activity #3. List what equipment you want to add and why it 

oo 
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would be hel pf ul . 
or: 

b. • Ask a restaurant equipment dealer to recommend a list of 
equipment to modernize your camp kitchen. Analyze the list 
in terms of why or why not if should be purchased. 

6. Ability to Analyze the Relationship of Food/Food Service to the 
Total Camp^Program and Operation. ~~ 

a. Visit two camp directors and have them discuss their food 
service system and its impact on the total camp program, 
or: 

b. Describe your camp's food service and describe it's impact on 
your total camp program. 

7. . Ability to Analyze Implications for the Food Serivce When Servin g 

The Handicapped. 

a. Select a handicapped population which requires special dietary 
considerations (i.e. Diabetics, Obese, Hyperactive, etc.). and 
develop a menu for the group. 

or: 

b. Visit a camp for the physically handicapped. Discuss with the 
director the special needs and services which need to be provided 
by the food service to enable them to serve the handicapped. 



so 
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Phase III. Learning Assignments 

A brief introduction/discussion has been written for you to read along 
with each area you will study. 

This information is to be used as H food" for thought as a starting point 
for information. It is not the extent of the information you need to 
know from each area of study. 

Also contained in this section are copies of the ACA Home Study Learning 
Activity Report. Please attach a copy of this form to the front of each • 
assignment as listed on the Plan of Study approved by your instructor. 
You may send in more than one assignment at a time. 

Should you have problems with an assignment, your instructor is only a 
phone call away. The' instructor's name is listed on your letter of 
acceptance. 

You have one year from the date your plan of work was approved by your 
instructor to complete all work unless he/she has granted you an extension 

Good luck! 
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FOOD SERVICE MANAGERIAL 



/Lesson One/ 

Competency Area : Knowledge of basic nutritional needs and food values 

Suggested Readings : Healthy Trail Food Book 

Camps: Their Planning and Management p. 179-185 
"Whole foods — a fresh approach to camp meals 11 / 
Camping Magazine , March", 1980 

"Getting Nutrition into Kids at Camp~" , Camping 
Magazine , January , 1981 • (Appendix) 

"Whole Foods- A Fresh Approach 11 Camping Magazine , March 1980 (App.) 
Ob j ectives : 1) The student identify the foods in the four major food 
groups . 

2) The student will discuss-the primary nutrients found in 
foods served at camp. 

3) The student will discuss the advantages of using whole 
foods as part of the camp menu. 

Discussion : 

Sound nutrition is essential for campers. With the amount of energy 
which is expended in camp activities, the campers and staff bodies must 
be nourished to remain healthy and full of pep to enjoy camp activities. 
Although the attractiveness , tastiness, and amount of food are important, 
the food service supervisor muat assure that food value is the best pos- 
sible in camp menus. . 

Most camp directors or food service supervisors are not trained ; 
dieticians or nutritionists, so the actual menus which are planned for 
a session "should be checked, by someone who is trained in nutrition. 
However, a number of "out-of-camp activities" may require menus which the 
food supervisor ought to evaluate to assure that nutrition is not ignored 
for the sake of convenience or simply campers 1 tastes. 

A number of factors must be considered when planning meals to assure 
that food value and nutrition is present. Meals should appeal to the 
campers so they will be appetizing and they will eat the nutritious foods. 
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Such factors as food preferences, climate, budget allocation, range of 
available foods, storage, and the competencies of the food staff should 
be considered when making menu selections. 

In addition, each day and preferably every meal, foods- from the four, 
basic food groups should be included. These groups include: 1) milk and 
milk products, 2) meat and meat alternatives ,/3) fruit and vegetables, 
and 4) cereal, bread, and pastas. These basi/ four food groups provide 
the necessary nutrients to keep^ea'mpers healthy and full of energy. 

Important nutrients in the' four food groups include such things as pro- 

/ 

/ 1 
tein which is found in meats and cheese and which supplies the structure 

for cells such as muscles, blood, and bone. Other key nutrients are 

t 

carbohydrates, fat, vitamins (A, C, Bl, B2, niacin) and minerals such 
as calcium and iron. 

Nui-ritious meals need not be boring.. There are many standard camp 
recipes which are high in nutrition and which appeal to campers. There 
are also many opportunities in camp to expose campers to new foods and 
to new ways of preparing foods. Whole foods provide a fresh approach 
to camp meals. Eor example 1 , whole wheat flour can'be used half and half 
with white flour to add nutrition or a salad bar meal can be offered once 
a week; fruit juice and be served -instead of fruit drink, or dried fruit, 
nuts, or cheese can be v provided as snacks and desserts. There are many 
possibilities for using whole foods which offer sound nutrition at good 
food values and which are easy to prepare. 
Activities : 

a. Collect a day of menus from two different camps.. Compare the 
menus for nutrition, convenience, and cost, using a current reference 
on nutritional needs of your clientele. 

b. Develop a week's menus for camp. Visit a registered dietician 
to discuss the strengths and weakenesses of your menus in meeting 
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nutritional needs of campers, keeping cost down, and convenience of 
preparation. 

Review ; 

How much do you know? After having read this material and completing 
your activities, try to respond to the following questions: 

1. Why is food important at camp? 

2. What factors will affect the selection of foods at camp? 

3 . If you were instructing your outing counse lors about sound 
nutrition for out of camp day trips or longer, what would you telL them? 

4. What is the definition of a whole food? How might the use of 
some whole foods in camp contribute to the camp setting? 

5. Name at least five foods in each of the four food groups. 

6. What are the major nutrients found in foods and what value are 
they to the body? 
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FOOD SERVICE MANAGERIAL * 
/Lesson Two/ 

Competency Area ; Knowledge of federal, state, and local laws and ACA 

Standards related to Food Service 

Suggested Readings ; Camp Food Services Supervisor , p„ 8-10 

Camp A dministration , p. 243-244 
Camp Standards , A12 B-41-B51 

Objectives ; 1) The student will identify specific laws related to food 
service in one's own state. 

2) The student will explain each of the ACA Standards 
pertaining to food service safety . 

Discussion : 

Regulations, laws, and standards are created to protect the clientele 
who are served by camps. Most of these laws and standards relate to plain 
common sense in developing an effective camp program which considers the 
health and safety of campers and staff. 

Many states and local areas have laws and statutes which vary across 
the country. The camp director must be aware of what the requirements of 
his/her particular area are. The food service supervisor is the person 
responsible for enforcing these laws which generally relate to disease 
control and cleanliness. 

Most states have some kind of, Social Services or Human Services 
Department. The camp director should begin here ta locate the information 
needed for complying with state food service standards. In some cases, 
licenses are needed. In many states, a yearly inspection is done in 
relation to these laws; in other states, this is not the practice. Some 
states have the same requirements for camps as they have for schools. 
Each individual should find out what laws apply to their particular kind 
of camp and make sure the laws are followed. 

34 
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The ACA Standards go somewhat beyond simply common sense and re- 
commend some very specific, quantifiable procedures which must be com- 
pleted to assure health and safety* (However, in some states, the state 
laws are more strict than the ACA standards) . The ACA standards relate 
to such areas as menu planning, checking food service personnel, storage 
of perishables, sewage disposal, garbage and rubbish storage, utensil 
cleaning, sanitation in the food service area, dining area sanitation, 
cmd nutrition plans. 
Activities : 

a. Accompany an ACA Standards visitor on a visit to a camp kitchen. 
Observe whether federal, state, local laws, and ACA Standards are met. 

b. Prepare a list of all laws and standards which camp food ser- 
vices in your state or area are required to meet. 

Review : 

See if you can respond' to .whether these statements are true or 
false. The answers can be found in your ACA .Standards book: 

1. All food preparation and storage, areas should be constructed so 
_____ they are vermin proof, able to be maintained free of dirt, well 

lit, and partially ventilated? 

2. A dietician need not approve a camp menu if the camp director 
has passed this particular camp managerial. 

3. Smoking in the kitchenXis permitted. 

4. The health supervisor should check food service personnel on a 
regular basis for symptoms of ill health. 

5. Milk and other perishable foocf should be maintained at a temp- 
erature of 50 degrees F. or les.s . ., 

t, • •?»"■•.* - 

6". , No regulations pertain to garbage and rubbish storage. 



7. The procedure for cleaning and disinfecting dishes includes: 

a) -,dishes scraped free of food particles 

b) washed in hot water containing soap 

c) rinsed in clear, hot water 

d) rinsed again 

e) air dried ... 
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8. No ACA standards apply to the dining room areas. 



9. A -written plan is needed for the maintenance of safe, clean, 
sanitary conditions. 
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FOOD SERVICE MANAGERIAL 
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/Lesson Three/ 



Competency Area : Knowledge of various group food service methods and 

techniques, including purchasing, selection, and control. 

Suggested Readings : Food Service Management 

Camp Food Services Supervisor , p. 13-25 
Camp Administration , p. 254-577 

Camps: Their Planning and Management , p. 187-194, 
200-211 

Better Food for Public Places 

Objectives : 1) The student will make an accurate estimate of the required 
food supplies for a one .week period of time or longer. 

2) The student will list the factors to consider when selecting 
and purchasing food. 

3) The student will identify the three appropriate ways to 
store foods and what foods should be stored in what ways. 

4) The student will explain the reasons for various kinds 
of dining room procedures. 

5) The student will list the kinds of precautions which must 
be taken to assure healthy and sanitary conditions in the 
food service operation. 

Discussion : 

A number of food service methods and procedures lead to the eventual 
placing of food on the table which can be eaten safely and in a fun, social 
spirit. These include such techniques as purchasing, preparing, and moni- 
toring food within the camp food service. 

Food purchasing will vary from place to place depending upon the cost, 
camp's storage space', and delivery possibilities. The key to food buying 
is getting good quality items at the most economic price and in the most 
usable quantities,.' Purchasing will consist of making quantity estimates, 
submitting bid specifications to suppliers, and keeping inventories and 
records on food purchases. Bid specifications require the food service 
manager to get more than one price for items. Bids also help in determining 
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what should be purchased. The camp may develop a bid form or the , supplier 
may have them available. 

Selection and purchase is also based on the food budget, the menu, 
the foods currently on hand, the number of meals to be served, yields 
from various sized packages, .standard camp recipes, foods available 
locally, 0 the planned use of products, and the quality of the food items. 

Meal preparation is mainly dependent upon the menus. Each camp will 
differ on the rotation of menus and the size of meals. Preparation may 
depend upon the staff talents and a number of other factors. Special 
meals on Sundays, end-of-the-camp banquets,' or just "novelty" meals may 
create more work for food service personnel, but their benefits in the 
long-run must be weighed ii* relation to the goals of the total camp 
experience. 

To ensure that food is safe, wholesome, and appetizing, it must be 
stored properly. Several factors should be considered in storage — 
adequate space, location of the storage areas, ventilation, temperature, 
and moisture control. There are three basic kinds of storage: dry food, 
refrigerated food, and frozen food storage. 

In addition to the kinds of things which occur in the kitchen, the 
food service -supervisor and camp director must also be aware of food 
service in the dining room. Food is generally served in one of two ways — 
family style or cafeteria-style. The method will depend upon the dining 
room facilities and the philosophy of the' camp. The same is true of 
seating patterns and dish returns. Each camp must work out a method 
that is appropriate and meets the overall program goals of that camp. 
Activities ; 

a. Based on your readings, develop a plan or list of methods' to 
operate a camp food service efficiently. 

38 
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b. Develop or revise the following camp food service procedures: 
purchasing records, perpetual inventory, requisition records, production 
records ,^camp recipe format for a file, etc. 



Review: 



Can you respond to the following questions? 



1. 



What factors should 4 be considered when purchasing food? 



Z. On an appropriate bid specification form, what information should 
be included? 

3. What are some good methods of k^ping inventories and records 
on food purchases? 

4. What are the three major ways of storing food and what foods 
would be stored using which method? 

5. What are the advantages and disadvantages of family style and 
cafeteria style dining room procedures? 

6. When storing food, what hazards ought to be considered? 



e 
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FOOD SERVICE MANAGERIAL 



/ Lesson Four/ 
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Competency Area : Knowledge of various types of food service equipment and 

facilities, and ability to analyze the applicability of 
these to the camp ^ , 

> 

Suggested Readings : Better Food for Public Places 

Camp Administration , p. 244-254 

Camps: Their Planning and Management , p. 194-202 
Camp Food Services Supervisor , p . 2 3-25 

Objectives : 1) The student will analyze a camp food service kitchen and 
determine how efficient the layout is, 

2) The student will list the factors to consider when 
purchasing kitchen or dining room equipment • 

3) The student will justify the choice of particular 
dishwashing techniques for health and efficiency 
reasons, 

4) The student will justify the ideal layout for a dining 
room and describe how efficient dining room management 
is obtained through this particular layout. 

Discussion : 

When the nutritional, safety, and quantity aspects are considered for 
a camp food service, it is necessary that the kitchen and dining room have 
usable equipment and utensils. It is also imperative that quality meals 
be prepared and served using sound kitchen management with a minimum of 
staff. Although not every camp has had or will have the opportunity to 
build or remodel the ideal kitchen, there are a number of matters of health 
and efficiency which should be kept in mind and modified to the degree pos- 
sible to create the most efficient food management system. Food service 
service consultants can give the most insight regarding efficiency. How- 
ever, the key idea is the facilities should provide for a smooth flow of 
food preparation from the receiving and storage area to the prepration 
area in the dining room. 

' 40 ' 
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r In addition to the kitchen area, there are a number of factors to 
consider when purchasing kitchen equipment and utensils. As a rule of 
thumb, purchase of kitchen equipment should be based on the following 
factors: the need (or will the kitchen operate more efficiently because 
the item is purchased), performance ^( in terms of efficiency of function 
of the item) , sanitation (or can the item be easily cleaned) , flexibility 
in using the item for a number of jobs, safety, costs involved (including 
the initial cost as well as operating and depreciation costs), and lastly, 

CP 

the availability of service and repair. If an item meets all these cri- 
teria to the camp di rector's or food supervisor's satisfaction, the item 
should be purchased. 

Dining room equipment includes other items related to food service 
management. Consideration should be given to tables, chairs, tableware, 
and dishes. Tables come in all sizes and shapes and the selection will 
be based upon* the space, size, and socialization goals of the camp. In 
the past few years, a variety of tableware and dishes items have become 
available including china, glass, plastic, and paper. The particular 
items used all have advantages and disadvantages. The food service 
manager will need to be aware of all the options for a particular camp 
and determine what types or combinations of items are most efficient to 
use • 

Another consideration for the camp is dishwashing. A variety of 
methods exist for getting this task completed. No matter who does it — 
campers, counselors, or other staff — or whether washing is done with a 
commercial dishwasher or by hand, the standards determined by ACA 
should be strictly followed to insure that dishes are clean and sanitized. 

Equipment and facilities will vary greatly from camp to camp. New 
items and methods are continually coming onto the market. The food 
O ' e ', 
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service manager must be aware of the many options available and strive 
to use items and equipment in ways that are efficient and effective for 
the particular camp. 
Activities : * 

a. Visit at least three camp kitchens-note the equipment and faci- 
lities each has. Discuss the strengths and weaknesses of each kitchen 
with the head cook, food service director, or camp director. 

b. Meet with at least two suppliers of restaurant equipment. 
"Develop" a -list of th'2 ideal food service equipment for a camp serving 

100 campers weekly* 

c. Inventory your present camp kitchen facilities. List whafc^ 
equipment you want to add and why it would be helpful. ^- 

d. Ask a restaurant equipment dealer to recommend a list of equip- 
ment to modernize your camp kitchen. Analyze the list in terms of why 
or why not it should be purchased. 

Review: ^ 

Can you answer these questions: 

1. When determining the best layout for a kitchen, what factors 
will you consider? 

2. In purchasing kitchen equipment and utensils, what kinds of 
things will you consider? 

3 . What are the advantages of various kinds of dining room set-ups , 
such as the use of various shaped tables and different methods for cleaning 
dishes? 

4. What are the ACA standards pertaining to how dishes must be 
washed? 

5. What procedures would you set up at your camp for the clearing 
of tables? 
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FOOD SERVICE MANAGERIAL 



/Lesson Five/ 



Competency Area(s) ; 



Ability to analyze the relationships of food/food 
service to the total camp program and operation. 



Ability to analyze implications for the food service 
when serving the handicapped. 



Suggested Readings : 



Better Food for Public Places 

Camp Administration , p. 256-257, 242-244 

Camp Food Services Supervisor , p. 25-29, 2-6 

Camps: Their Planning and Management , p . 177-179 



Objectives : 1) The student will list why food service is important to the 
camp program including reasons beyond physiological needs. 



2) The student will write job descriptions for the various 
staff employed in the camp food service operation. 

3) The student will make an outline for the kindr. of record 
keeping which must be done in camp food services. 

4) The student will identify several ways in which the food 
service staff can be integrated into total camp activities 

5) The student will discuss particular problems that staff 
may have with handicapped campers and provide alternatives 
for dealing with potential problems between staff and the 
campers. 



Discussion : 

The camp food service function touches on every aspect of the camp 
operation. Parents believe the food service is important when considering 
sending^ their children to camp. The camp nurse is concerned about special 
diets, nutrition, and overall health. The program director relies on the 
daily and "extra" food service items to enhance the program as well as to 
keep up the morale and spirit of both staff and campers. In addition, a 
residents camp's food budget represents approximately 30-40% of the . total 
annual camp operating budget. Most important, mealtime can be one of the 
finest times for enjoyment of food, fun conversation, relaxation, good 
companionship, and esprit de corps. For all these reasons and more, the 
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food service operation is an important part of camp. 

In most camps, the food service staff consists of a number of people 
including cooks, kitchen assistants, and/or dishwashers. In addition, one 
person is usually designated as the food service supervisor or manager. He 
or she is responsible for food preparation, serving food, maintenance, and 
supervising staff. The food service manager works directly with the camp 
director, camp nurse, maintenance supervisor, and program director as well 
as other staff such as trip coordinators, etc. in addition to all of the 
functional tasks, the food service supervisor must be a good communicator 
and possess other human relations skills. 

Record keeping is another task for which the food supervisor must 
develop a system. Records should be kept for each meal relating to the 
number of people served, the amount of waste, and a determination of food 
costs per camper per day. Tedious as it may be, this information is es- 
sential for a well run food service operation. 

In supervising the food service staff, the supervisor should seek to 
involve the staff with many of the camp activities. Food service staff 
should be included in camp staff training and receive the same kinds of 
fringe benefits (such as days off) as other staff. The same rules of 
behavior should apply to food staff as well as the same staff benefits. 
This will help food service staff to -feel a part of the camp and keep 
them from being separated into a "different" level of camp participat ion. 
In some camps, the food service staff have other duties besides strictly 
kitchen or dining room assistance. Staff morale must be kept at a high 
level. 

Handicapped campers have basically the same needs as other campers, 
but the camp staff must be aware of some of the uniquenesses. Sometimes 



special food provisions are needed based upon the kinds of handicapping 



conditions found in a camper. However, special conditions should not mean 
that ^runpers are treated in any manner overtly different. Being over- 
protective, avoidance behavior, and derogatory behavior, which lead to 
various forms of discrimination, should be avoided. However, such assist- 
ance as special diets and modifying tables for wheel chaire use are ways 
which will make the camping situation easier for handicapped individuals. 
While it is necessary to be aware of the limitations associated with 
various handicapping conditions, it is essential to emphasize those things 
the handicapped campers can do, rather than to focus on those things which 
the handicapped cannot do. 
Activities : 

a. Visit two camp directors and have them discuss their food service 
system and its impact on the total camp program. 

b. Describe your camp f s food service and describe its impact on your 
total camp program. 

c. Select a handicapped population which requires special dietary 
considerations and develop a menu for the group. 

d. Visit a camp for the physically handicapped. Discuss with the 
director the special needs and services which need to be provided by^the 
food service to enable them to serve the handicapped.. 

Review : \ 

Can you come up with adequate justification for responses to the 

following situations? 

1. You feel that your food service operation is not as efficient as 
it could be. You are planning to request to your camp board (agency) a 
$50,000 proposal for the remodeling of your food services. How will you 
justify the need for better food services as it relates to your entire 
camp program? 

2. Write a job description for your kitchen staff including: quali- 
fications, duties to perform, method of supervision, and other camp ex- 
pectations. 



3. Given the following information, determine 
camper for food service on July 10 , 1981: 



the cost per day per 



Date: July 10 , 1981 



Meal No* of campers Cost 

B 124 $55 

^ (in-camp) 55 85 

L (out-of-camp) 79 65 

D 124 200 



4. One of your kitchen staff members comes to you and is concerned 
because he/she has never known a physically handicapped person before and 
there is one camper who is in a wheelchair. What will you tell him/her 
about handicapped persons? 
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ACA Home Study Learning Activity Report 



Tkot neponX cove/i Aheet bkouJLd be attacked to the faoviZ oh each individual 
aAAigwnont. [See the Plan oh Wonk approved by you/i inAtAuctoi. ) Retu/tn thiA 
haAjn to LjouA aAAigned itut/iuctol . 



NAME 



STREET 
CITY . 



STA r E, ZIP 



Vote. Submitted 



COURSE 



Plan oh tooik AtAignment [Li At planned 
activity h^ om Plan, on. identihy Com- 
petency Afiea numbeA) . 



iMt/LUctotL'A Name 



INSTRUCTOR'S COMMENTS ON THIS ASSIGNMENT: 



I H6 tULCtOI ' 6 Sig KCLtuAQ. 



Vote 



STUVENT'S COMMENTS ON, OR QUESTIONS ABOUT THIS ASSIGNMENT: (Question* you may have 
o6 you submit tlii*>, on {)unXhcn. question* you may with to leAUbmit ahten. deceiving 
the. ivi>btAucto?L'>h comments.) 
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Phase IV: Evaluation 



Once you have completed all assignments and your instructor has 
notified you of your satisfactory completion of all course work, 
please fill out the attached evaluation form on the course and 
instructor. This should be returned in the envelope provided to 
the National ACA Office. 

The National ACA Office will then send you a certificate of course 
completion once they receive the instructor's report and your evaluation. 

Congratulations you have finished the course! 
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For Student to Complete - Return directly to ACA National Office 



ACA Home Study Course and Instructor Evaluation Form 



NAME 



AVQRESS 
COURSE 



INSTRUCTOR 



Please help'ah improve the Home Study &yt>tem by evaluating the fallowing: 

1. To what extent was the course action oriented? Could you apply what you have 
learned from this course? 



2/ Hovo confident do you feel In your ability to Implement the information presented 
in a camp netting? ■ ■ 



To what extent were your own educational needs met by this course? 
Minimum Extent 1234567 89 10 Maximum 'Extent 

Poor and 

Excellent 

Appropriateness of format to course goat* 
Overatl organization of the course 



Please note the following Item. Use the following scale of 1 
10 = Excellent. 

Poor 



Length of course in terms of covering 
the subject 

Clarity of instruction from ACA and 
yotiA instructor 



e. Plan of Monk developed w-cth instructor 

ClrcLLit^tlme^fDA infor mati o n tent to nour_^ 

Instructor [amount of time between when 
you bent in an assignment and its return 
to you) 



g. Guidance provided by your instructor 

h. Preparedness of your instructor 

i. Ability of your instructor to clarify 
problems < 



2 3 



2 3 



10 
10 



5 6 7 S 9 70 



10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



5 6 7 % 9 10 
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the original document wa? blank 



5. Vtd tkU course meet loith your expectation*? Why or why not? 



6. What were the major strength* ofa this course? 



7. What *UQQ2Stto\iS do you have fiofi improving this course? 




$. Were the 'leading* appropriate and adequate &or the coatee? I (J not, why? 



^. WouZd you recommend your instructor conduct another home Atudy course? Why 
\ or why not? 



10. Vid your instructor make *u^icien£ comment* on your assignments', 



11. Boused on your experience, would you recommend ACA Home Study to a ^riend e i 



12. Any other comments: 



thanks: 
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LESSON 1 

Getting nutrition into kids at camp 



by Shiriki K. Kumanyika and Donna Cohen 



A youngster's camping years are 
nutritionally demanding ones — due to 
growth and to physical activity. But 
food preferences are formed early in 
life and tend to dictate what is eaten or 
not eaten rather arbitrarily in a physi- 
ological sense. Whatever ins^ncts we 
may have had to guide food intake in 
line with needs have been lost to the 
human race for some time. Thus, in the 
face of an increasingly complex food 
supply, the match of what is eaten to 
what is needed must become a matter 
of knowledge and intention rather than 
luck. 



The reinforcement 
and fostering of 
positive food 
behaviors for young 
campers can be a 
deliberate aspect of 
the overall camping 
program. 



One might say that, in terms of 
meals, a camper is faced with several 
weeks of "benign captivity." Being at 
camp means having breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, and even snacks under camp 
auspices — and choices can only be 
made from foods presented. Like all 
institutional or "mass" feeding situ- 
ations, meals at summer camp must be 
catered to general tastes (arid, of course, 
those of the cook). Food selections, 
flavorings, and preparation styles must 
be acceptable to a range of palates. In 
^d ill ofTTt h e"me a Is of f ered f r o m~d a y — - 
to day must necessarily be compromises 
between what might at best be offered 
and what can actually be managed 
within institutional realities such as 
cost, storage and sanitation 
requirements, or mix of commodity 
foods. 

In relation to the problems of camp 
feeding, direct assessment of campers' 
food preferences can be useful in several 
ways. Although food likes and dislikes 
are highly individual, some general 
trends can usually be identified among 
children of similar ages and cultural 
backgrounds. These trends, once 
^cognized, can then be translated into 



menus that are effective at getting the 
desired "nutrition" into campers and 
keeping plate waste to a minimum. 
And, if the challenge of providing posi- 
tive nutritional guidance is accepted, a 
survey of campers' food preferences 
provides an excellent basis for develop- 
ing productive food learning activities. 

In the summer of 1978, Ms. Donna 
Cohen conducted a food preference 
survey at a New York state camp were 
she had been a camper and then coun- 



GeneraUy 
Well-liked 

Foods 



50 to 65^ 

Bologna 

Beefsteak 

Celery 

Cole slaw 

Fish sticks 

Raisins 



40 to 50°7<, 
Tomato (raw) 
Meat loaf 
Peanut butter 
Scrambled egg 
Hard-boiled egg 
American cheese 
Baked beans 

_Sw.eeLpo.tato . 

' Cottage cheese 



30 to 40°7o 

Broccoli 

Stew 

Green pepper 
Tomato soup 
Canned peas 
Green beans 

less than 30°/o 
Grapefruit juice 
Spinach 
Oatmeal 
Tomato juice 
Cabbage (cooked) 



Lima beans 



selor for several years. A simple ques- 
tionnaire was used to learn which 
foods campers felt "indifferent" to, 
"liked, " "disliked," or had "never 
eaten." .Of the 55 foods listed, most 
were chosen from the camp menu, and 
many were good sources of iron, cal- 
cium, or vitamins A or C. These four 
nutrients are considered most likely to 
be deficient in the diets of children and 
adolescents. 

(continued on next page) 



more than 90*f% 



French fries 
Ice cream 
Orange 
Watermelons 
Chocolate pudding 



SOtoWk 

Chicken soup 

Hamburger 

Noodles 

Cantaloupe 

Frankfurters 

Chicken 

Cold cereal 

Bread 




66 to 80°7o 
Fresh peaches 
Canned corn 
Fruit cocktail 
Jello 
Banana 
Lettuce 
French toast 
Milk 

Canned peaches 
Carrots 
Tuna fish 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumbers 



Chart #1 



Food Preferences of 8 to 11 Year-old 
Campers— Grouped According to 
Percent WhoXIked" 
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Ninety-six campers participated in 
the survey: 37 boys and 59 girls, 8 to 1 1 
years old. This group was approxi- 
mately half returning and half new 
campers, attending for sessions of 
three or six weeks. The questionnaire 
was administered by asking groups of 
10 to 15 campers to come to a special 
room after lunch so that camp staff 
could learn "how kids their ages felt 
about food." The campers were 
allowed to check the appropriate pre- 
ference category for each food as the 
list was read aloud item by item. 

The results of the survey were tallied 
with several questions in mind. For 
example, what were the most and least 
liked foods? Were any nutritious foods 
really well-liked? Do children of this 
age tend to dislike more foods than 
they like? What portions of various 
meals were being wasted? Foremost 
was the question of v/hether campers' 
avoidances of certain foods were result- 
ing in marginal intakes of important 
nutrients. 

Campers rank food 

The accompanying chart (chart ft I) 
shows the ranking of "like" responses 
to each of the 55 food items. Foods at 
the bottom left were the least 
popular— that is — liked by a relatively 
small proportion of the campers. At 
the other extreme, top right, (and per- 
haps confirming the validity of the sur- 
vey), french fries and ice cream are 
shewn in first and second place. 

A diagonal line has been drawn to 
distinguish the foods that were general- 
ly acceptable (above) from those that 
could be considered "problem foods" 
(below). In arriving at these designa- 
tions, the percentages of tampers who 
"liked" or were "indifferent" to a 
food were combined to estimate the 
proportion who would eat the foods 
when offered, at least under some cir- 
cumstances. "Never eaten" might have 
been interpreted as unfamiliarity with a 
food; however, all of the foods listed 
were common foods and most were on 
the camp menu. "Never eaten" was 

refore-inte^pretecLas a n al tern ative 
expression of "dislike," and these two 
categories were combined. Foods 
below the line are those which the 
majority of campers would probably 
not eat, by either of these two criteria. 

To determine the nutritional 
adequacy of the foods campers did 
seem to be eating, menus for four 
weeks were analyzed for content of 
iron, calcium, vitamin A, and vitamin 
C. Calculations were made first with 
and then excluding the "problem 
foods." 



Since daily nutrient intakes may vary 
appreciably without harm to the body, 
each of the camp foods was analyzed 
according to the percent of the weekly 
dietary allowance it provided. These 
weekly allowances were derived from 
the recommended dietary allowance 
(RDA) for children seven to ten years 
old. The nutrient content of the foods 
was estimated by using published food 
tables— computing the percent of the 
weekly allowances by multiplying the 
average number of weekly servings of a 
food by its nutrient contribution per 
serving (divided by the weekly allowance 
times 100). At the same time, and since 
the camp was participating in the 
Summer Food Program for Children 
as detailed in the May 1977 issue of 
Camping Magazine, the menus were 
also reviewed against the federal guide- 
lines for type A meals as an indication 
of overall nutritional adequacy. 

As written, the menus were generally 
within the f "pe A pattern and they 
passed the tests of nutritional adequacy 
by a wide margin. Column A in chart #2 
shows the percentages of the recom- 
mended weekly allowances met if all 
foods were eaten. Colunin B shows 
percentages when the contribution 
from problem foods is assumed to be 
lost. According to these figures, even if 
children eat only the foods which most 
of them seem to like, their food intakes 
might still be considered adequate in 
terms of these four "at risk" nutrients.. 
(The RDAs themselves contain a 
considerable safety factor, so that diets 
meeting two-thirds or more of these 
allowances may be acceptable.) 

Problem foods 

, However, nutritional evaluation 
cannot be made along such narrow 

Chart #2 

Weekly % If AH % If Problem 

RDA Foods Eaten Foods Excluded 



Iron 148% 83% 

70 mg. 



Calcium 148% 117% 

280 mg. 



lines. For example, a meal-by-meal 
analysis revealed another important 
concern with regard to the problem 
foods. The distribution of food intake 
throughout the da* is critical to proper 
functioning. Problem foods were 
offered together at several meals. One 
regular breakfast, for example, was so 
constituted that a significant number 
of children were probably only 
drinking the juice— perhaps with some 
bread and butter on the side. These 
campers would be prime candidates for 
a "mid-morning slump" (the feelings 
of weakness and sensations of hunger 
that may occur when an adequate break- 
fast is not eaten). At other meals, both 
of the protein foods or both of the 
vegetables offered were foods from the 
problem list. Campers who disliked 
these foods might be filling up on the 
foods they liked or relying on sweets or 
snack foods available at the canteen or 
from other sources. 

To comment on the food dislikes 
and likes as such— several patterns seem 
worth noting from the rankings 
obtained. 

Taking the campers as individuals, 
the average number of foods 
"disliked" was 10, with a range of 0 to 
25. The average number of foods 
liked was 32, with no child liking less 
than 14. The girls among this group of 
campers disliked significantly more 
and liked significantly fewer of these 
foods. 

Several of the least popular foods 
are foods with strong flavors, tor 
example: cooked cabbage, liver, and 
green pepper. Recipes that diminish 
rather than enhance these strong 
flavors might be useful in promoting a 
greater acceptance of these foods. 

Tomato products in general did not 
fare well. Not only raw tomatoes, but 



Weekly % If all % if Problem 

RDA Foods Eaten Foods Excluded 



Vitamin A 347% 116% 

23,000 I. U. 



Vitamin C 491% 182% 

280 mg. 




(A) 



(B) 



(A) 
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also tomato juice and tomato soup 
were on the problem list. Rather than 
waste these foods, which are excellent 
sources of vitamins A and C, they 
might be used more frequently in the 
combination dishes children tend to 
like (pizzas, spaghetti dishes, soups, 
and casseroles). 

Peanut butter may not actually 
achieve its theoretical potential as a 
protein food, although it appeared fre- 
quently on the menu in this capacity. 
Its overuse — possibly due to conveni- 
ence, excess availability, or relative 
ease of serving — might be to some 
degree responsible for its relatively low 
preference score. It is important to 
note that the "protein equivalent" for 
peanut butter (in comparison to meat 
or cheese) is/owr tablespoons. It seems 
unlikely that children would serve 
themselves this much. Cooked dry 
beans or peas might be added to various 
dishes as an alternative protein source. 

Many of the well-liked foods are of 
high nutritional value. The popularity 
of these foods might effectively be used 
to "piggyback" items which are not 
well received by themselves. 

Of course, some caution should be 
exercised in generalizing too literally 
from the specific preferences expressed 
by these campers to children of other 
ages and children at other camps. These 
likes and dislikes were surveyed within 
the context of a particular camp"a~nd its 
menus. In this case, the camp meal 
service followed the kosher dietary 
laws. Still, the results of this survey are 
congruent with a similar survey 
published in 1972. 

Nutrition education at camp 

The camp setting provides many op- 
portunities for getting children turned 
on about nutrition and for promoting 
greater acceptance of unpopular foods. 
Creating recipes and preparing food are 
activities that school-age children usually 
enjoy, and there are many other camp- 
ing projects which can be effectively 
developed around food or nutrition 
themes. Crafts, indoor and outdoor 
gardening projects, nature walks, 
songs, and games are some examples. 
A few starter suggestions are given in 
the box (chart #3) along with several 
sources for recipes and other activity ■ 
ideas. 



Dr. Kumanyika is assistant professor in the 
Division of Nutritional Sciences at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, IVY. Donna Cohen is a nutritional 
sciences student, class of 1980. 



E ion aimed at behavior change 
is b't , icyed at the individual or 
small fc.w »r Itvel. Children should be 
encouraged to participate and become 
personally involved in the learning 
activity. For nutrition and food learn- 
ing, the goals will'be to encourage camp- 
ers' acceptance of a variety of high 
quality foods and to provide truly ap- 
pealing alternatives to junk foods. The 
ultimate goal is to help them become in- 
formed consumers of foods that both 
taste good and are good for them. 

Food preferences formed early in life 
may be influenced by many factors. At 
these ages and with appetites inevitably 
stimulated by outdoor physical activities, 
campers are surely not refusing foods on 
impulse— at least not once the initial 
settling in has taken place. Just as with 
adults, young children express their in- 



Mapes, M . and Kcown, G. Mm Good. Try Some- 
thing Sew. Media Services Printing, B-10 
Martha Van Rensselaer Hall. Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, NY 14S53. Leader's Handbook. 

Sloan, S. A Guide for Nutra Lunches 2nd Natural 
Foods. (Fulton County Georgia School Food- 
service Program) Order from Sara Sloan, Post 
Office Box 13825. Atlanta, GA 30324 



dividuality and inner selves by finding 
more or less satisfaction in certain 
flavors, textures, and aromas, and in 
various aspects of the eating milieu. The 
more realistically we see these pre- 
ferences, the more effective we can be 
in avoiding the undesirable extremes of 
extensive plate waste on the one hand, 
or giving up our nutritional values 
entirely to a cycle of french fries and 
ice cream. 

In surveying a group of campers 20 
years ago, Breckenridge has indicated 
that certain changes in food preferences 
occurred during the camp experience 
but that these changes showed no parti- 
cular trends. By assessing campers* 
food habits, an attempt can be made to 
direct the changes that will take place 
in a nutritionally positive way. □ 



Goodwin, M. and Pollen, G. Creative Food Ex- 
periences for Children. Center for Science in 
the Public Interest, 1755 S Street, N.W., 
Washington, D C. 20009. 

Croft. D. J. and Hess, R. An Activities 
Handbook for Teachers cf Young Children. 
New York: Appleton Century— Croft, 1973. 
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Chart #3 ACTIVITIES 

1 . Decide which of the new recipes you want to try (perhaps there will be four) 
and plan to serve two per week. Explain to the children that you want to be 
able to give one of the foods a "Food Adventure Award." In order to decide 
which dish receives the award, the children must impartially sample each dish. 
Counselors will keep track of how many portions are eaten at each table. To win, 
the greatest number of people must have finished at least one portion. The 
children should be encouraged to be honest about their opinions, and no one 
should be "forced" to eat. You may also want the campers to rate the dish on 
a scale of one to five. Hopefully, the children will be encouraged to try some- 
thing new, and you will be able to judge acceptance. 

2. An "lnvent-A-Sandwich" contest may encourage creativity and food 
acceptance. The children will submit suggestions for a new sandwich filling. 
Each entry must have a name and be accompanied by a recipe or picture. 

3. One afternoon, the counselor, nature counselor, or person responsible for 
food preparation, could introduce the campers to various herbs and spices. 
They could discuss where these come from (parts of the world, parts im 
plants). The children should be able to see and smell a variety. The group could 
then mix the spices in cups they have decorated, to be used as centerpiecesfor 
4he dining room tables. The next day the group could present the* to the re* 
of the children. It might be best to do this when serving: ^ 

a) Spicy Sweet Potato (ginger, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, allspice) 

b) Cpttage Cheese Spread (oregano, pepper, garlic) e - j " r", 

4. Two or three groups may be responsible, for preparing "appetizers*' for 
each table. This might be a good way to present a new food in a small quantity. 
Cost and waste would therefore be minimal and the food would seem special* 

Ideas: 

a) Green peppers with cream cheese dip 

b) Celery stuffed with peanut butter and raisins 

c) Fruit and vegetable kabobs 

d) Stuffed cherry tomatoes 

RESOURCES FOR RECIPES AND NUTRITION ACTIVITY IDEAS 



LESSON #2 



Whole foods — a fresh approach to camp meals 



Last year the Southern New Jersey 
Methodist Camps were part of a project 
using whole foods for camp meals. This 
article is based on research conducted 
by the author as director of the project, 
"Food Values and Food Experiences in 
Camping, "sponsored by the National 
Board of Discipleship of the United 
Methodist Church. 

The project began the first weef( of 
elementary camP with ' Food A bare- 
ness Week. " The campers prepared 
things like whole food snacks, fresh 
fruit salad$, and cinnamon rolls as part 
of the program. At mealtime, they 
sampled such ethnic foods as tacos\ 
Mid-Eastern pita bread sandwiches 
and pizza. They also wrote and per- 
formed their own commercials for 
whole foods to help them understand 
the effect of TV advertising on their 
eating habits. . 



by Craig Cramer 

Close your eyes and try to taste the 
first s'mores you ever ate at camp. Or 
recall that first breakfast cookout. Can 
you still smell the bacon sizzling as the 
early morning sun struggled into the 
campsite? There is no doubt that food 
is an important part of the camping 
program. Ali too often, however, food 
is seen only from the management side, 
and not from the perspective of its 
effect on the campers and their 
experiences. 

In order to incorpc ate the manage- 
ment aspects with the program aspects 
of food and provide for high quality 
food experiences, begin by looking at 
why food is important to people. 
Obviously, food is impqrtant because 
it tastes good. Most everyone enjoys 
good-tasting, well-prepared food that 
pleases the palate and leaves a satisfied 
feeling. Equally important is food's 



life-giving and life-sustaining proper- 
ties as it supplies the necessary nutrients 
and energy needed to perform daily 
activities in good health. 

Food also has a third value which 
often goes unnoticed. It can help bring 
people closer together emotionally. It 
is used to celebrate special occasions, 
either by feasting or fasting. One of the 
best ways to get to know someone is to 
sit down and share a meal with them. 

Food experiences at camp should 
reflect all three of these values: the 
food should taste good, it should be 
good for the campers, and it should 
help bring them together in the spirit of 
the camping community. A look at the 
current trends in institutional food ser- 
vice, however, shows a move away from 
these important values. Institutional 
foods are processed for long shelf life 
and convenience in preparation. As a 
result, taste and appearance are 
inferior to their natural counterparts. 
Not only is there an accompanied 
decrease in the nutritional value of 
most processed foods, but many are 
laced with potentially dangerous 
chemical additives. Some children 
show hyperactive or allergic reactions 
to these additives. There is an increas- 
ing number of requests for additive- 
free diets for campers who have shown 
such allergic reactions, but many more 
may go undiagnosed. The trend toward 
cafeteria-style service instead of 
family-style service further 
dehumanizes the food experience for 
the campers. 

A growing number of camps have 
recognized the problem and are 
responding by improving their food 
service instead of serving foods based 
on convenience. They are moving away 
from processed, convenience foods - 
and toward mohrnatural, whole foods. 

Whole foods should not be confused 
with the term health foods, which 



Breakfast 

Oatmeal 

Whole wheat pancakes 

Granoia 

Eggs 

Fruit juice 
Fresh fruit 

Lunch 

Grilled cheese .sandwich 

Homemade vegetable soup 

Tacos 

Pizza 

Salad bar 



Sample Whole Food Menu Items 



Supper 

Lasagna 

Chili and cornbrcad 

Oriental stir-fried vegetables on rice 

Spinach-rice casserole 

Snacks and Dessert \ 

Fresh fruit and cheese 
Whole grain crackers and cheese 
Dried fruit, nut, and seed mix 
Apple crisp 

Yogurt flavored with honey, 
cinnamon, fruit, applesauce, etc. 



brings to mind visions of expensive 
specialty foods popular with food 
faddists. Whole or natural foods are 
foods that are free of chemical 
additives, colorants; and artificial 
flavorings, minimally processed to 
make them suitable for eating, and 
served in the most nutritious manner 
possible. Many of the foods served 
now probably fit into this category, 
such as fresh produce, unadulterated 
dairy products, whole grain breads, 
flours, and cereals, brown rice, canned 
fruit juice without added sugar, and 
natural peanut butter. 

Consider food costs 

What are the implications for the 
camp manager whose usual criteria for 
selecting food is economy and conveni- 
ence, when he is faced with the 
possibility of switching to whole 
foods? First, natural or whole foo^ds 
will cost the same or less than their 
processed counterparts, depending on 
the source of supply. The closer to the 
original source food is, the cheaper it 
will be. Do not overlook growing some 
of the food in camp gardens, tended by 
the campers as a part of the program. 
J ocal farmers can be a good source of 
meat, produce, and eggs. To find out 
about f pther local distributors of whole 
and natural grains, cheeses, and other 
foods, visit a local food co-op or 
natural foods store and talk to the 
manager. 

Controlling costs in whole food 
kitchens calls for good management. 
Because there is more potential for 
food waste in natural foods cooking, 
menus will have to be planned carefully. 
Leftovers can be resused as is, or in 
soups and stews. Peelings and unusable 
leftovers can, be composted for use in 
the camp garden, or fed to pigs on a 
locaPfarm -Costs can be further 
reduced by serving'Kn-occasional meat- 
less meal using eggs, dairy products, 
grains, and beans to supply the 
necessary protein. 

While food costs may decrease, there 
will most likely be an increase in labor 
costs. Natural foods cooking requires 
more human energy than cooking with 
processed foods. The work is of a 
different nature, however. Instead of 
merely assembling a meal, kitchen 
workers again become cooks, creating 
meals by using their skills to transform 
raw foods into tasty dishes. They can 
feel a sense of pride and responsibility 
in the quality of their work, because 
the quality of the food now depends on 
their effort, not on the food. 
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processor's formula. 

With good management, the 
increased labor costs can be offset by 
the decreased food costs, resulting in 
an overall savings. As the cost of 
energy continues to climb, processed 
foods which require intensive energy to 
produce, will reflect this increase. 
Thus, the shift toward natural, whole 
foods and local sources of food is more 
economically sound. Regardless of the 
economic aspects, the most important 
result is an increase in the quality of the 
food served to the campers. 

But is it true that the campers will 
not eat anything but hot dogs, bug 
juice, and potato chips? Many camps 
have already found that this is not the 
case. Campers will eat a variety of 
foods, and even enjoy trying new and 
unfamiliar foods that are well 
prepared. 

The following recommendations 
have been used successfully at other 
camps and will give an idea of some of 
the improvements that can be made by 
moving toward whole foods: 

* —Buy or make whole wheat bread in- 

stead of serving white bread. Involve 
the cam-peFS in the preparation if 
local health regulations will allow it. 
—Use whole wheat flour mixed half 
and half with white flour in baking, 
or add wheat germ and bran to the 
white flour. 
— Serve brown rice instead of white rice. 
—Serve real potatoes baked in the skin, 
instead of instant, french fried, or 
potato puffs. All of these are expen- 
sive, processed versions of the real 
thing, and are also less nutritious. 
— Serve more fresh vegetables in season 
instead of canned or frozen. Steam 
them instead of boiling them to pre- 
serve the vitamins. 
^ . —Have a salad bar meal once a week 
with lots of fresh vegetables, greens, 
dressings, cheese, yogurt, and fresh 
bread. 

— Serve pizza, a very nutritious meal 
(especially when served with a salad) 
that is often wrongly classified as a 
junk food. 
—Use egg salad,- -ten a salad, cheese, etc., 
instead of processed sandwich meats 
and hotdogs. These meats are expen- 
sive and contain potentially danger- 
ous additives, sodium nitrate, and 
nitrite. 

-Serve fruit juice instead of fruit drink. 
Also, try serving a pitcher of water at 
mealtime. 
—-Eliminate potato chips, soft drinks, 
\ and flavored gelatin, all very expen- 
\ sive items of very little nutritional 
^vajue. 

—Serve fresh fruits in season instead of 

cannecKcuits in heavy syrup. 
—Try dried T^uit. nuts, and cheese for 
snacks and dessert^^ 
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•Try yogurt as an alternative to sweet 
desserts. Use honey, cinnamon, 
applesauce, orfruit to flavor it. 
Make granola or serve whole grain 
cereals such as bran or shredded 
wheat for breakfast instead of pre- 
sweetened cerals. 

Avoid cottonseed oil, palm oil, and 
lard in cooking. They are all high in 
saturated fats. Instead, try to use soy- 



bean, corn, or safflower oil, all high 
in cholesterol-reducing polyunsatu- 
rated fats. 

Two valuable books to help in starting 
the shift to whole foods are : Better 
Food for Public Places, by Anne 
Moyer, Rodale Press, Emmaus, PA, 
$4.95, and More Than Bread, by the 
Nutrition 1985 Project, Whitworth 
College, Spokane, WA, $4.75. □ 
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